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THE ARTS OF FRENCH CANADA 


HE major exhibition of the fall season is entitled “The 

Arts of French Canada.” This has been assembled by 
Edgar P. Richardson, Director of The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
in collaboration with colleagues north of the border. It will be 
shown successively in Detroit, Cleveland, and Albany; in 
Cleveland opening November 13. 

The extraordinary generosity of the lenders, who represent 
the Catholic Church, the Museums, the private collectors, has 
made possible a memorable exhibition in which the civilization 
of the Saint Lawrence valley lives again through some of its 
greatest masterpieces. 

The exhibition tells the story of a craft civilization which 
took root in Quebec and was fostered there by Samuel de 
Champlain, who followed nearly a century later the discoveries 
of Jacques Cartier. But unlike Cartier, Champlain did not seek 
treasure. Instead, he sought a foothold on unexplored rivers 
and woodlands, and he laid the basis for that infiltration and 
exploration which carried French influence through the Great 
Lakes and the head-waters of the Mississippi and the Missouri 
to Louisiana and the West. 

In Quebec the Ursulines and the Hospitaliéres established 
their convents and proved worthy patrons of the craftsmen 
required for this enterprise. They transplanted the arts of 
France, which in their new surroundings developed the peculiar 
and characteristic variations which adaptation brings. In 
nothing did their artists succeed more greatly than in their 
magnificent embroideries, in their sculptures, their wood 
carvings. It was in sculpture and architecture, rather than in 
painting, that the French-Canadian skill showed its greatest 
development, and the sculptors of Cap Tourmente spread their 
tradition widely and passed it from master to disciple down 
almost to the present time. This traditon continued to flourish 
until about the middle of the nineteenth century, still develop- 
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ing on the basis of eighteenth-century style. Silversmiths, 
painters, and wood carvers introduced, in the later days of 
French domination, a reflection of the rocaille style which 
echoed the evolution of taste in France from the Louis XV to 
the Louis XVI style. 

Cleveland looks across its Lake to Canada, and in its com- 
merce is intimately connected with the regions where French 
influence ruled. While its traditions lead eastward to Connecti- 
cut, Cleveland welcomes this unique opportunity to pay tribute 
to the civilizing force, to the creative abilities which France 
brought to the New World and which made the Saint Lawrence 
valley a center of culture and artistic integrity which has en- 
riched an entire continent. WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 


THE McMYLER ORGAN REORGANIZED 


For several years following the end of the last war, interest in 
organs, organ music, and organ players ran very high in the 
United States. The popular desire to hear the sound of organs 
resulted in the erecting of numerous large instruments in places 
other than churches, the traditional home of the instrument. 
Organs were built into concert halls, high schools, municipal 
auditoriums, theaters, museums, and private homes. Regular 
concerts were given on these instruments by official organists 
and touring virtuosi. For years these concerts were very popu- 
lar, and in many cities they substituted for the musical leader- 
ship of symphony orchestras. 

Organs built during this period took advantage, often to 
excess, of new mechanical advances. Electrical action made 
it possible to split the instrument into unrelated sections which 
could be deposited in architecturally convenient chambers, 
basements, and attics. It is curious that the general affection 
for the organ was accompanied by a feeling for elegance which 
demanded that the organ should be heard and not seen. 

This practice of muffling the organ by unfavorable position, 
curtains and grilles at once imposed an acoustical problem. In 
order to be heard, the volume had to be increased greatly. 
Electric blowers, capable of great quantity of wind at much 
higher pressure, made this possible. In some instances pipes 
were bolted down lest they be blown out of the pipe rack. By 
over-blowing pipes, builders produced prodigious volumes of 
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sound. At the same time, over-blowing a pipe deprives the 
sound of its full range of natural overtone series. The ability of 
one sound to blend with another sound pleasingly depends upon 
the richness of the harmonic overtones. The force of volume 
achieved developed actually into tonal weakness and lack of 
color. 

Instinctively, organ builders sought to invent new stops in 
order to bring interesting color back to the instrument as a com- 
pensation for the loss it sustained. The high wind-pressures 
made it possible to develop many new and exotic tones, gener- 
ally as solo voices (a tacit admission that the ensemble was a 
lost cause), with the intention of imitating orchestral instru- 
ments. Gradually the organ slipped from its position as King of 
the Instruments, because it was discovered by players and 
public alike that traditional organ literature did not sound well 
on contemporary instruments. The best American composers 
were not interested in writing for organ. The astonishing num- 
ber of symphony orchestras that came into being captured most 
of the public interest by proving that nothing could play 
orchestral music as successfully as an orchestra. 

During this unfortunate decline of the organ in the American 
realm of music, The Cleveland Museum of Art maintained a 
series of organ concerts which have had national influence. 
This was made possible by a large concert instrument, given in 
memory of P. J. McMyler by his family in 1922. The McMyler 
Fund also provided for a Curator of Musical Arts, who is the 
official organist and who presents the other musical programs of 
the Museum. The artistry and wisdom of two distinguished 
musicians gave ample proof, for over twenty years, that true 
organ music is music without parallel or substitute. Douglas 
Moore and Arthur W. Quimby, now heads of the Departments 
of Music of Columbia University and Connecticut College, 
played as many as forty concerts a season. 

As time went on there were frequent occasions for repair of 
the original instrument built by Skinner. Mr. Quimby took 
advantage of necessity and made these occasional restorations 
in the style of classic organ design. Walter Holtkamp, the 
Cleveland organ builder, has been the national leader in the 
movement to return to the basic, traditional principles of organ 
building. Together they laid the foundation, through their 
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partial revisions of the Museum organ, for the movement which 
has influenced nearly all American builders to return to the 
classic scheme. The Rickpositiv division placed upon the gallery 
railing in 1933 was the first in America. 

Four years ago another series of changes, made necessary by 
more than twenty years’ use of the instrument, were authorized. 
The major part of the instrument still remained unchanged. 
Being old and worn, it was unreliable mechanically. A complete 
restoration was necessary. It is the Museum’s great good for- 
tune that funds were generously given for that purpose. A sum 
of money procured by the Curator was greatly enlarged by a 
handsome gift from Mr. and Mrs. Elroy J. Kulas. The Trustees 
of the Museum matched their gift with additional funds in 
order to complete the operation. Fifteen months were taken to 
rebuild the organ since it last sounded in May, 1945. 

The instrument comes back to the Museum as one of the 
finest in the world. It is perfectly adjusted tonally for the 
fortunate position in which it stands. The success of the Muse- 
um organ is a result of collaboration between organ builder and 
Curator, based on years of experience in working together. The 
tonal structure of the organ is designed for the requirements of 
the great organ literature. The organ is large enough to retain 
some of the “romantic” voices which supplement the classic 
design. The clarity of the sound is a constant delight and sur- 
prise to the player. The key-desk is almost surrounded by the 
pipes of the organ, thus giving the player a sense of being in 
contact with his instrument, like a pianist or violinist. 

Low wind-pressure is used throughout the organ. This per- 
mits tone of unusual richness in harmonic overtones, a charac- 
teristic which enables pipes to make interesting sounds by 
themselves, and, more important, to blend with other pipes of 
different quality and pitch to form a glorious composite tone. 

One notable feature of the Museum organ is its very large 
and complete pedal division, which generally plays the bass line 
of music. It is placed in part upon the gallery railing as a 
Vorsatz which complements the Rickpositiv. It is rarely neces- 
sary to use manual to pedal couplers, the purpose of which is to 
re-enforce a weak bass voice by bringing down manual combina- 
tions, even though confusion results. Since the combinations 
may be disassociated, clarity results. The pedal division now 
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boasts a new Contrabass 32’, which gives the entire organ a 
splendid foundation. 

The Great Organ division stands in the center of the gallery, 
directly before the player. This section stands exposed, flanked 
on either side by the railing divisions. The natural arrangement 
of pipes in pleasing geometric forms and the varying texture of 
materials creates a very handsome visual composition." 

The public opening recital of the organ will occur Wednesday 
evening, November 6, 1946, played by the Curator. Sunday re- 
citals will be resumed on November 10. |= WALTER BLODGETT 


STOP-LIST OF THE McMYLER ORGAN 
By Holtkamp, 1946 


PEDAL DIVISION SWELL DIVISION 
1. Contrabass 32’ 32. Geigen Principal 8’ 
2. Major Bass 16’ 33. Chimney Flute 8’ 
3. Subbass 16’ 34. Quintaton 8’ 

4. Lieblich Gedackt 16’** 35. Gambe 8’ 

5. Quintadena 16’ (Gt.) 36. Gamba Celeste 8’ 
6. Octave 8’ 37. Octave Geigen 4’ 
7. Gedackt 8”* 38. Bourdon 4’ 

8. Quinte 544’ 39. Blockfléte 2’ 

9. Choralbass 4’* 40. Octavlein 2’ 

10. Nachthorn 4* 41. Dolce Cornet III 

11. Tierce 3%'* 42. Plein Jeu V 

12. Piccolo 2’* 43. Contra Fagott 16’ 

13. Mixture ITI* 44. Trompette 8’ 

14. Contra Posaune 16’ 45. Clarion 4’ 

15. Dulzian 16’ (Gt.) 46. Vox Humana 8’ 

16. Trumpet 8’ Tremolo 

17. Cromorne 8’* 

18. Schalmey 4’ (Gt.) DIVISION 

7. Copula 8’ 

GREAT DIVISION ry Prestant 4’ 
19. Quintadena 16’ 49. Rhorfléte 4’ 

20. Principal 8’ 50. Nazard 224’ 

21. Gedackt 8’ 51. Doublette 2’ 

22. Salicional 8’ 52. Tierce 134’ 

23. Octave 4’ 53. Fourniture III 

24. Grossoctav 4’ (Enclosed) 

25. Spitzfléte 4 54. Concert Flute 8’ 

26. Quinte 224’ 55. Dulciana 8’ 

27. Superoctave 2’ 56. Erzahler Celeste 8’ 

28. Harmonics IV 57. Fugara 4’ 

29. Mixture IV 58. Flautino 2’ 

30. Dulzian 16’ 59. Fligel Horn 8’ 

31. Schalmey 8’ Tremolo 


1 The new organ is shown on the inside front cover. 
*Stops thus indicated form a division placed on the gallery railing at the right of the console. 
**With Positiv enclosed division. 
The Positio is placed on the gallery railing at the left of the console. 
Unison couplers only. Six pistons for each Division and six general pistons. All duplicated by 
pedal studs. Each manual to pedal coupler reversible by piston and stud. 
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THE ANGEL OF THE DISCUS 

Last year an exceedingly rare type of Indian statue, which is 
also very beautiful, was acquired by the J. H. Wade Fund.’ 
Originally it was part of a Hindu triad in a temple at Apshad, 
near the great Buddhist center of Gaya, in Bihar. The central 
figure was a colossal Vishnu, the Preserver in the Hindu trin- 
ity, whose duty it is to maintain the established order. At his 
left stood Cakrapurusa, the Museum’s new statue, which 
“should be sculptured so as to indicate that it is evincing a 
desire to gaze upon Vishnu.”? The easy pose with one hip 
thrown out, the graceful, sensuous modeling, and the childlike 
smile combine to produce a figure of great charm. 

Cakrapurusa means “Angel of the Discus,” the discus (cakra) 
being a weapon used by Vishnu to cut down his adversaries. 
Most frequently it is represented as a spoked wheel, thick at the 
nave and thin at the edge, but occasionally the spokes assume 
the shape of lotus petals, in conformity with the Indian belief 
in the lotus as a sacred symbol. These petals are the major 
motif on the back of the discus in the Cleveland statue and 
even in the illustration can be seen radiating from behind the 
head on the face of the discus. What appears to be a small lotus 
is held in the right hand, and the left holds a scarf. The figure 
is adorned also with appropriate jewelry. 

Statues of this type used to be dated as late as the tenth cen- 
tury but are placed much earlier by recent research. “Regarding 
stone images,” writes Dr. Kramrisch in discussing this problem, 
“some fragments and sculptures from Aphsad, Bihar(J. F. Fleet, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III, p. 200, inscription of 
Adityasena) are assignable to a few years prior than the metal 
images of queen Prabhavati, i.e. to the early seventies of the 
seventh century a.D.; they are of high quality and have very 
distinctive features. These fragments were seen by me in 1930 
still in situ, the one a Cakrapurusa, the othera Visnufigure. They 
are published on Pls. 31 and 32 of the catalogue of Mr. N. M. 
Heeramaneck’s collection of ‘Early Indian Sculptures, Bronzes, 
etc.,” New York, 1934, where their age is wrongly indicated.” 
1No. 45.367. Height 3014” from top of pedestal. Illustrated on cover. 
2T.A.G.Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, p. 290. 


8 Quotation by Stella Kramrisch appended to article by K. P. Jayaswal, in ¥ournal of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, Vol. Il, No. 2, p. 78. In Heeramaneck catalogue date is tenth century, 
corrected in catalogue of College Art Association’s “Loan Exhibition of Early Indian Sculp- 
tures, Paintings, and Bronzes,” 1935. 
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These statues are not of the “classical period” of Bengal and 
Bihar sculpture (i.e., ninth century), nor are they of the Gupta 
decadence. On the contrary they are pre-classical and pre-Pala 
manifestations of a school having no direct connection with the 
Mathura and Sarnath schools of the Gupta period (a.D. 320- 
600). The figure under discussion, carved from black stone, 
gives evidence of having been done by a man in his prime at 
the fullest and most expressive period of the school. 

HOWARD HOLLIS 


PAINTINGS BY WINSLOW HOMER 


There are a number of illustrious names among American 
painters who belong to the last half of the nineteenth century, 
but none made either the individual or national contribution 
that Winslow Homer did. He lived and worked at a time when 
American art was only beginning to find itself, and he was not 
influenced by foreign trends or his fellow artists. At the time 
when he first started to paint, most artists were using old 
formulas and were painting in their studios in the traditional 
manner, whereas Homer broke away from this accepted way of 
seeing things and painted the life around him in direct sunlight. 
Much later, the Impressionists learned the importance of light 
and atmosphere and their effect on objects, but to them the 
light was paramount, to Homer it was subsidiary. 

Homer painted in a style he created himself, a definitely 
native style of a purely American character, animated by the 
spirit of truth. He had comparatively little formal art instruc- 
tion, since he was either incapable of learning from others or 
did not want to, and most of his training he acquired by self 
application. It was a lonely and laborious path he chose but a 
successful one for him, as he is known as one of the great 
precursors of modern American painting. 

For a number of years Homer was an illustrator of distinction. 


_ Other American illustrators were still imitating engravers of 


the English school, but from the very beginning Homer began 
to develop a more personal and indigenous style, with a life 
and realism new in American art. Even in his illustrations he 
was successful in picturing light as it appears in nature, an 
ability which distinguished his wood engravings from those of 
the older men who were still using the conventional lighting 
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that made their engravings dull and lifeless. There is no more 
authentic record of the social history of this country from the 
sixties to the eighties than Homer’s illustrations which ap- 
peared in Harper's Weekly and similar publications of that 
period. At first he portrayed the elegance of urban life; later, 
he was preoccupied with scenes in the country and at the sea- 
shore after a brief period during the Civil War when he made 
news pictures for Harper’s Weekly. The war illustrations were 
mostly of the everyday life of the soldiers; in only a few did he 
picture the actual fighting. 

Not until 1861 did Homer decide to paint, and his earliest 
oils were all war scenes, such as is exemplified by ‘““The Briar- 
wood Pipe,’ a recent Museum accession. Seated in the fore- 
ground of the picture are two soldiers, dressed in the absurd 
Zouave uniforms of red, baggy trousers stuffed into gaiters, 
gray-blue jackets trimmed in red, and gold-tasseled red caps; 
one is watching the other whittle a pipe from a piece of briar- 
wood. Not far away are their tents and beyond, at the left, can 
be seen the rounded tops of the commissariat wagons and some 
unharnessed mules. The two men dominate the picture, and 
Homer admirably characterizes the feeling of waiting and bore- 
dom of the inactive soldiers. The canvas is dated 1864, and 
shows a remarkable competence in technique for one who had 
painted for so short a time. The color is untraditional—not the 
dark brown prevailing in paintings of that period—and proves 
his interest in light and color. 

In addition to the oil by Homer, the Museum has recently 
acquired, as a gift from Mrs. Homer H. Johnson, an engaging 
water-color drawing,’ “The Clambake,” made by Homer for 
the wood engraving, “Seaside Sketches—A Clambake,” pub- 
lished in Harper’s Weekly, August 23, 1873.° In this picture, as 
in so many of Homer’s early water colors, children play the 
leading part. Although their motion is arrested, they are not 
posed and they are real boys full of vigor and adventure who 
have gone into a huddle over the problem of building a fire. In 
the engraving in Harper’s there are two boys with a pail at the 


1 No. 44.524. Height 1624”; width 1434”. Purchased from The Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt 
Fund, 1944. Illustrated on inside back cover. 

2No. 45-229. Height 834”; width 13%”. Illustrated on inside back cover. 

3 The Museum owns a comprehensive collection of Homer’s graphic work, of which this print 
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left. These youths do not appear in the Museum water color, 
but Lloyd Goodrich says there is another water color of them, 
so it is evident Homer combined two or more sketches for the 
illustration, a practice which he followed on several occasions. 
A rock-covered foreground forms a stage for the story, with the 
focus on the boys in their coats and blouses of browns, blues, 
grays, and reds. The shore recedes to a denim-blue sea and a 
cloudless summer sky. The drawing is precise, with details 
suppressed, and the whole picture is unified by the artist’s 
awareness of the sunlight and the exhilarating sea air. 

LOUISE H. BURCHFIELD 


RECENT ACCESSIONS TO THE MUSEUM 
COLLECTIONS 
GIFTS FROM E. R. BRUMLEY 


Through the generosity of E. R. Brumley, of New York, a 
group of interesting objects has been added to the Museum 
collections. A pastel’ by John Henry Twachtman (1853-1902) 
in the later style of this well-known American landscapist—the 
Impressionistic phase of his work—supplements the Twacht- 
man canvas? of an earlier date, in the Hudson River tradition, 
which has for a number of years been in the Dorothy Burnham 
Everett Memorial Collection of the Museum. Besides the pastel, 
Mr. Brumley has also given two pencil drawings*® by Homer D. 
Martin. Again, Mr. Brumley has thus enlarged the representa- 
tion of this artist’s work in the Museum. 

The Museum is grateful for the donor’s interest as well as that 
of R. G. McIntyre, of William Macbeth, Inc., through whose 
courtesy the accessions came. 

GIFTS OF MRS. RALPH PERKINS IN MEMORY OF COBURN HASKELL 


In memory of her father, Coburn Haskell, Mrs. Ralph Perkins 
has given to the Museum collections a group of interesting 
objects, including books, the latter of which will be discussed 
at a later time. Of present concern is an oil by the Cleveland 
artist, Max Bohm (1868-1923), “Portrait of a Man,”* done on 
panel and signed. It has this artist’s characteristic perfection 
of technique, and is lustrous with rich, if subdued, colors. 

1No. 46.72. Height 1444”; width 18”. 

2No. 35.217. Height 1234"; width 2034”. 

3 No. 46.65, “Sand Dunes”; No. 46.66, “Adirondacks.” 

4No. 46.70. Height 1934”; width 1444”. 
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Also in Mrs. Perkins’s gift are two folio volumes containing 
lithographs in color by Thomas Shotter Boys (1803-1874), the 
London artist, who published in 1839 Picturesque Architecture 
in Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, Rouen in twenty-nine views? and in 
1842 Original Views of London as It Is, etc., in twenty-six 
views.° These topographical and architectural prints have a 
charm and brightness which recall all too poignantly a serene 
time in history. They are of interest not only as records of 


places but also as early examples of lithography. 

Finally, Mrs. Perkins’s gift includes two fine ink and brush 
drawings by Arthur Rackham (1867-1939), ““The Wren and the 
Bear” and “The Cat and the Eagle.’”’ 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


‘Since the last report published in the Bulletin for June, 1946, 
the following names have been added to the Membership lists: 


Bailey, Alberta 
Bailey, Mrs. Daniel K. 
Bailey, Florence Patricia 


Ackland, K. E. 


Bergstrom, Mrs. Walter C. 


Burdick, Harold B. 
Burwell, William Russell 
Dixon, John W. 


Abrams, Morris 
Bradner, Mrs. John A. 


Berson, Irving 


Blackstock, Mrs. James G. 


Broer, Mrs. Paul W. 
Buck, Mrs. Edward A. 
Burdick, Victor A. 
Burgess, Richard 
Candon, Vera A. 
Carpenter, Edward L. 
Catlett, Emily F. 
Chegin, Hilda 
Chenoweth, Mrs. Pearl 
Church, Mrs. Heyliget 
Claggett, H. E. 


FELLOW FOR LIFE 
Roseman, Charles E. 
LIFE 


Ford, David K. 


Foster, Dr. Finley M. K. 


Gockel, Mrs. George H. 
Goldberg, Stanley I. 
Hassler, L. O. 

Kork, Mrs. Louis D. 
Roehl, Roland C. 


SUSTAINING 


Cochran, John P. 


ANNUAL 

Clark, Evelyn A. 
Corby, Edwin P. 
Croft, Dr. Harry P. 
Dabney, John C. 
Davidson, Mrs. Harold R. 
Derr, Mrs. William T. 
Derus, Mrs. Florence 
Disbro, Mrs. Philip W. 
Disch, G. K. 
Doty, Mrs. Charles E. 
Duke, Mrs. William B. 
Dunmore, Mrs. Walter 
Ensten, Harold V. 


5 Nos. 46.36—46.64. Printed by C. Hullmandel. 


6 Nos. 46.10—46.35. 
TNos. 46.8 and 46.158. 
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Gruener, Maria Frederika 


Bailey 
Gruener, Mrs. Theodore 


TRANSFER FROM ANNUAL TO LIFE 


Rose, Max L. 

Speeth, Mrs. Henry 
Treuhaft, William C. 
Williams, Mrs. Alfred L. 
Yeagle, Mrs. Anthony N. 


Coleman, Mrs. John Brown 
Hatfield, Gordon 


Ensten, Mrs. L. H. 
Fagan, J. Paul 
Farber, Alfred J. 
Farrell, Mrs. James J. 
Ferguson, Mrs. Fred G. 
Folk, Mrs. George B. 
Frankel, Mrs. George E. 
Ganger, Arthur H. 
Ganger, Jefferson A. 
ardner, Dr. W. James 
Gause, Mrs. Lewis H. 
Gehring, Flma C. 
Gieser, Henry G. 
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Glaser, Mrs. William Lang, Mrs. H. Jack Pittenger, T. E., Jr. 
Glenn, Mrs. W. Edgar Lerch, Dr. Guy S. Porter, Abigail I. 

Glick, Dr. Lester G. McKinstry, Mrs. William Reed, Mrs. Peter 

Goetz, Mrs. Mowry E. Scott Rippner, Mrs. A. J. 
Grant, Mrs. Alan S. Maher, Mrs. Joseph F. Roth, Heinrich 

Gross, Dr. Alton E. Manchester, Mrs. Harry R. Safford, Brigadier General 
Gustafson, Mrs. Edgar H. Mason, Mrs. William R. Hermon F. 

Gygi, Paul Matia, Mrs. Frank T. Schramn, Frederic B. 
Hamilton, Mrs. Dorothea Melendy, Loren T. Schron, Jack H. 

Wright Meyer, Mrs. Donald Sturman, Mrs. Nathan 
Hampton, Horton H. Mihaljevich, M. Sundstrom, Mrs. Swan R. 
Hellman, Arthur Cerf Milliken, Mrs. Henry O. Tame, Mrs. Stewart 
Hemler, Mrs. Frank J. Mueller, Robert E. Tinkler, Mrs. Glen 
Hetman, Harry H. Myers, Mrs. Frank A. Trott, Mrs. Sarah 
Hinman, Charles H. Nelson, Albert S. Turner, Mrs. Monro 
Holmberg, Edgar T. Nemrow, Dr. Curt M. Vernick, Mrs. Harry 
Hubbell, Frank Nock, Walter M. Weiler, Mrs. George D. 
Hurd, Dr. C. K. Osterhoudt, Carl J. Welty, Walter H. 


Hutchisson, Mrs. Elmer Palmer, Mrs. Thomas S. Wiegand, Mrs. Russell 

Kilroy, Mrs. Edward A. Penfield, Dr. Ronald W. Wonders, Mrs. Fred J. 

Lafaye, Jean M. Peters, Mrs. Henrietta W. Wood, Mrs. B. R. 

Lager, Irene Peters, John A. Zimmerman, Harold J. 
Pinkett, William S. 


Total Membership, 3,648 


CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER, 1946 
Friday I. 8.00 p. m. Film (to be announced). 
Saturday 2.00 p.m. Young People. Folk Dances from the Ukraine, 
Hungary, and Roumania. 
2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program (until 5 p.m.). 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Goya Aquatints. George D. Culler. 
3-45 p.m. Lecture: Art Styles and Cultural Psychology: 
Recent Scientific Developments. Thomas Munro, 
Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum of 
Art. 
Tuesday = §. 11.00 a. m. Course: Art of Goya. Henry Sayles Francis (For 
Members). 
Wednesday 6. 8.00p.m. Course: Backgrounds for the Ballet. Dance 
Experiment Group (For Members). 
8.15 p.m. Opening Recital. Rebuilt McMyler Organ. 
Walter Blodgett. 
8.15 p.m. Chamber Music. The Walden String Quartet. 
2,00 p. m. Young People. Illustrated Talk: One Hundred 
Years of American Fashion. Verle-Marie Over- 
myer. 
3-30 p. m. Tone People. Illustrated Talk: Our Famous 
Treasures. Ann V. Horton. 
Sunday _Io. 2.00 p. m. Radio-Phonograph Program. Helen Leino. 
3.00 p. m. Gallery Talk: Alexander Warshawsky and Max 
Kalish Memorial Exhibition. Gertrude Hornung. 
3.45 p. m. Lecture: One Hundred Years of American Fashion. 
Verle-Marie Overmyer. 
5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
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Tuesday 12. 4.00p.m. Reception and Private View, The Arts of French 
to Canada. For Museum Members. 
7.00 p. m. 
Friday 15. 8.15 p.m. Music and Dances from India. Wasantha Wana 
Singh and group. 
Saturday 16. 2.00p.m. Young People. Play. Directed by Nadine Miles, 
Drama Department, Western Reserve University. 
3-30 p.m. Young People. Illustrated Talk: Our Famous 
Treasures. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
Sunday 17. 3.00 p.m. Gallery Talk: The Arts of French Canada. Doro- 
thy VanLoozen. 
3-45 p. m. Lecture: Rembrandt, Painter and Etcher. Mar- 
guerite Munger, Supervisor of Club Activities, 
The Cleveland Museum of Art. 
5.15 p. m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Wednesday 20. 8.15 p. m. Piano Recital. William Newman. 
Friday 22. 8.15 p.m. Lecture: Origins of Khmer and Indo-Javanese 
Art: Recent Excavations in Siam and Malaya. 
H. G. Quaritch Wales, England. 
Saturday 23. 2.00 p.m. Young People (to be announced). 
3-30 p.m. Young People. Illustrated Talk: Our Famous 
Treasures. Ann V. Horton. 
Sunday 24. 3.00p. m. Gallery Talk: The Arts of French Canada. Ann V. 
Horton. 
3-45 p. m. Lecture: Angkor and the Borobodur: An Intro- 
duction to Khmer and Indo-Javanese Art. H. G. 
Quaritch Wales, England. 
5.15 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Walter Blodgett. 
Friday 29. 2.00 p. m. Film: Maria Chapdelaine (For Members). 
8.00 p. m. Film: Maria Chapdelaine, with Jean Gabin. (In 
French with English subtitles.) 
Saturday 30. 2.00p.m. Young People. Illustrated Talk: Astro, the Star 
Lighter. Gertrude Gouvy. 
3-30 p. m. Young People. Illustrated Talk: Our Famous 
Treasures. Dorothy VanLoozen. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Gallery I . . .« «Exhibition of the Month: Chinese Furniture. 
Gallery IX . . . . .TheArtsof French Canada (opens November 13). 
Gallery X . . . . . «Alexander Warshawsky and Max Kalish Memo- 
rial Exhibition (through November 17). 


Gallery XI. . . . .TheIncas: Photographs Circulated by Life Maga- 
zine (through November 3). 
Gallery XVI . . . . .Goya Aquatints (through November 10). 


Educational Corridor . . Introduction to Modern Sculpture, Circulated by 
the Museum of Modern Art (through November 
29). 
Museum Galleries Closed on Mondays 
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THE BRIARWOOD PIPE 
Winslow Homer, American, 1836-1910 
The Mr. and Mrs. William H. Marlatt Fund, 1944 


THE CLAMBAKE 
Winslow Homer, American, 1836-1910 
Gift of Mrs. Homer H. Johnson, 1945 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
President WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
Vice Presidents LEONARD COLTON HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD BELDEN GREENE 
Lewis BLAIR WILLIAMS 
Treasurer JoHN HUNTINGTON HorD 
Asst. Treasurer Wa ter A. CROLEY 
Secretary WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Mrs. BENJAMIN P. BOLE Joun H. Horp 
HAROLD T. CLARK Mrs. ALBERT S. INGALLS 
RALPH M. CoE G. MATHER 
Epwarb B. GREENE LAURENCE H. NoRTON 
LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. G. GARRETSON WADE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
The President and First Vice-President, ex-oficits 


HaRo_p T. CLARK Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 
Lewis B. WILLIAMS, Chairman 
WILLIAM G. MATHER, ex-officio 
HAROLD T. CLARK LEONARD C. HANNA, Jr. 
EpwarD B. GREENE Joun H. Horp 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


The President and the Director, ex-offciis 
RALPH M. CoE LEONARD C. HANNA, JR. 
EDWARD B. GREENE Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
WINFRED G. LEUTNER 
The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. S. PRENTISS BALDWIN GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
E. S. BuRKE, Jr. Mrs. T. P. HOWELL 
STEVENSON BURKE HELEN HUMPHREYS 
Mrs. H. W. CANNON Davv S. INGALLS 
HENRY Hunt CLARK H. H. JOHNSON 
Jacos D. Cox, Jr. . KENDALL KELLEY 
Mrs. Howarp P. EELLS ag RALPH T. KING 
Brooks EMENY Woops KING 
A. C. ERNST J. KULAS 
Paut L. Feiss HERBERT F. LEISY 
WALTER L. FLoRY A. M. Luntz 
MrsS.JAMES A.FoRD Mrs.MALCOLM L.MCBRIDE 
FINLEY M. K. FosTER SEVERANCE A. MILLIKIN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON Mrs. R. HENRY NORWEB 
Mrs.THOMAS S.GRASSELLI MRS.MATTHIAS PLUM 
Mrs. E. B. GREENE Mrs. HERMAN L. VAIL 
GEORGE GUND MRS. WORCESTER R. WARNER 
P. HALLE ROBERT A. WEAVER 

Mrs. E. S. HARKNESS MRS. WINDSOR T. WHITE 
GROVER HIGGINS S. D. WISE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director Louise G. SCHROEDER 
Editorial Assistant Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
Comptroller WALTER A. CROLEY 

Cashier CATHERINE A. FARAGHER 
Registrar M. KERN 
Recorder Minnie H. BREDBECK 
Membership Secretary Emeritus I. T. FRaRY 
In Charge of Membership EpitH BurRous 
In Charge of Publicity Marie KIRKwoop 

Assistant in Publicity ELIZABETH COLE 
In Charge of Printing Shop Marie E. Lutz 
In Charge of Photograph Shop RICHARD GODFREY 
Superintendent of Buildings Joun W. McCaBe 

Assistant Superintendent Jos—PpH J. KRAYNAK 


LIBRARY 
Librarian NE t G. SILL 
Assistant Librarian ELLa TALLMAN 
Reference Assistant ELTA ALBAUGH 
Cataloguer CHARLOTTR VAN DEK VEER 
In.Charge,Photographs HASSELTINE BOURLAND 


ADMISSION 
Open free at all times. 


Hours from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except as follows: 


Closed Mondays. 

Open Wednesdays 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sundays 1 p. m. to 6 p. m. 

Open Friday evenings 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
during lecture season. 

Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and 
December 25. 


LIBRARY 

The art library is free to the public at all times. 
Books and cyrrent magazines for reference and 
photographs for loan are located on the ground 
floor. Lantern slides for — are on the mezzanine 
floor. Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. except 
Sunday and Monday. From October through May 
the reading room is open Sunday, 3 p. m. to 6 
p. m. and Wednesday, 9 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 


Luncheon is served from 12 m. to 2 p. m. 
Afternoon tea is served from 3 p. m. to 4:30 p.m. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M.MILLIKEN 
Asst.Curator of Decorative Arts HELEN S.FOoTE 
Asst. Cur. of Classical Art SILviA WUNDERLICH 
Curator of Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Curator of Far Eastern Art Howarp Ho itis 
Curator of Near Eastern Art Howarp HOL Lis 
Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst.Curator of Paintings LouisE BURCHFIELD 
Curator of Prints HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEONA E. PRASSE 
Curator of Musical Arts WALTER BLODGETT 
Curator of Education THOMAS MuNRO 
Assoc. Curator Emeritus LouIsE M. DUNN 
Administrative Supervisor MARGARET BROWN 
Supervisor of Children’s Classes 
Dorotuy VANLOOZEN 
In Charge of Circulating — 
UTH F. RUGGLES 
Supervisors: GEORGE LaurRAC.LEE, 
MARGARET FAIRBANKS MARCUS, MARGUERITE 
MUNGER 


GALLERY ADVICE 


Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 


advance. 
SALES DESK 


Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk in the Armor Court. 
Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Foundation Benefactors contribute $500, 
Benefactor Fellows contribute 250, 
Endowment Benefactors contribute ems 
Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Fellows contribute 0, 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 5 
Fellows for Life contribute 1 
Living or Memorial Endowments 

contribute any sum above 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows contribute annually 100 
Sustaining Members contribute annually 25 
Annual Members contribute annually 10 


Full particulars may be had upon request. 
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AN ENDOWMENT TO THE MUSEUM, BY GIFT OR BEQUEST, BECOMES A PERMANENT MEMORIAL} 
SUCH GIFTS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 
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